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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. 
(Continued from page 515.) 

10th mo. 14th.—The meeting for ministers 
and elders began, which I attended, and found 
some relief ia opening my mind to them re- 
specting some matters, especially relating to 
ministers and elders dwelling in unity, in order 
to the maintaining an harmonious labor. The 
Quarterly Meeting continued five days, as there 
were many matters brought before it, which re- 
uired the deep and solid attention of Friends. 


sician, Joseph Hoyland, of Waterford. There 
I spent several days, in company with M@ry 
oe and her husband, the latter having 
come here for the purpose of bathing also. We 
had a meeting amonyst the people of the town, 
to some satisfaction; Mary Dudley being a 
very valuable minister, and had, thought, 
good service in this meeting. After having 
made trial of bathing, and finding myself a 
little strengthened, I left my near friends and 
" proceeded to Clonmel, and took lodgings with 
The business appeared to be conducted in a| Isaac Jacob, who keeps the school that was 
good degree of brotherly love, and coneluded | established by Robert and Sarah Grubb. They 
under a solemn weight, that had attended more | left much of their property for the support of 
er less through the several sittings thereof. I | the school; an example for others, to look for- 
have had several satisfactory opportunities, | ward to the welfare of another generation. I 
though in general I felt very low, and mostly | seemed much shut up in several meetings, not 
sat in silence ig their meetings for worship, | finding it my place to open my mouth. After 
and seemed to feel myself the most like a pil-| spending a little time here with Friends, [ 
gtim of any time since I left America. went to the place where lived my companion, 
__ The situation of the people here seems very | Abraham Jackson’s father, with whom I lodged; 
distressing, as the greater part appear pinched | who, with his family, were very kind. He had 
for both food and raiment; and what they cull | lost his eyesight, but appeared to bear his loss 
comfortable living seems little besides potatoes [with great patience. At this place I found my 
and salt, with some milk, and sometimes a meal|mind much relieved, and my body strength- 
of fish or flesh. The beggars are very numer-/ened; and after spending a few days, I re- 
ous, and seem to be of the most distressed of|turned to Clonmel, and attended a Monthly 
that sort of people that I have met with. I} Meeting, and one public meeting, to which 
often found myself straitened in eating more|came many of the inhabitants; and althou 

than I thought nature required, and that of the|the power of truth did not rise as high as in 
common kind of food. I left Waterford and|some meetings, yet I felt relieved by it, and 
went to a bathing ‘place (Tramore) that had|returned again to A. Jackson’s, where, after 
been recommended by my kind friend and phy- | tarrying a few days, and visiting some families, 
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{ went to Youghall, for the purpose of bath-| me much comfort ; not having heard from them 


ing, but found it would not do for me, as the 
season was so far advanced. At this place I 
found myself much tried with my former com- 
plaints, but was enabled to attend meetings as 
they came in course; but passed them mostly 
in silence, and with my mind often much exer- 
cixed. Mary Dudley was here with her hus- 
band, for the purpose of bathing, he being 
very unwell. She was sometimes favored with 
strength to communicate something to the 
people; ber gift being suitable to administer 
to those of other societies. I lodged, while 
here, with William Harvey, whose kindness 
was very great, with that of his children, he 
having lost his wife some time before. I tar- 
ried here about two weeks, and visited most of 
the families of Friends, and some of other so- 
cieties, in company with Mary Dudley, and 
had several appointed meetings, which I be- 
lieve were satisfactory to Friends and others. 
Here my dear friend John Lury, from Bristol, 
came to join me as a companion, in visiting 
the nation of Ireland. 

While at this place I had often to look back 
on the many trials I have had to pass through 
in the course of my life; and more especially 
since I joined the Society of Friends, and have 
been called to the work of the ministry ; and 
on taking a retrospective view, I am ready to 
say, how little has been my progress! what 
need to double my diligence in advancing life! 
I have read much, and travelled more than 
most others, yet have advanced nothing to 
what I apprehend many others have, that have 
been called long after me. A sense of my 
own infirmities has of late much impressed my 
mind; but I hope that a greater improvement 
will be made, so that when the time of my dis- 
solution cometh, I may be found ready. 

Youghall has a number of promising young 
people, to whom I felt much nearness. This 
place appears to have been settled by people 
from England and Wales; and they having re- 
tained something of their forefathers’ customs, 
made it more agreeable to me than in some 
other places. 

11th mo. 27th.—I left Youghall and came to 
Cork ; distance thirty-two miles. The country 
is more pleasant than many others; being bet- 
ter cultivated, and the people appear more 
comfortable. I have been at four meetings. 
There appears to be a large body of Friends; 
but I have been ready to conclude there has 
not been that faithfulness that ought to have 
been; as they appear to have been a highly 
favorei people. In this city lived Samuel 
Neale, who had once visited America, and ap- 

red to have been a chosen instrument, and 
died a few years since. 

I received here several letters from my fam- 
ily, expressive of their health, which has given 


for several months. I have had +everal public 
meetings in and about Cork, and two at Kin- 
sale, a seaport town about twelve miles distant ; 
and one at a town called Bandon, also twelve 
miles distant ; all which were to a good degree 
of satisfaction. 

At Kinsale I visited the French prisoners, 
who complained much of the want of provi- 
sions, as they had Jately bad their allowances 
shortened. Here I had a view of the fatal 
consequences of war, as many of these poor 
prisoners seemed very ignorant as to knowing 
why they engaged in a dispute with any nation 
or people. Oh Lord! when will the time come 
that an end will be put to these things; when 
the earth will enjoy her Sabbaths, and mankind 
become more as brethren ! 

Since being in this city I have been much 
afflicted with various complaints of body, and 
much exercised in mind, having sat most of 
the meetings in silence. This city lies very 
low, and is often overflowed by the rivers 
which pass through, the principal of which is 
the river Lee. I have visited many families 
of Friends here, to a good degree of satisfac- 
tion. My esteemed friend Mary Dudley has 
been at most of the public meetings, 9s a part- 
ner in the work, and ber company has been 
very agreeable. 

About this time, David Sands was cheered 
by the receipt of the following valuable letter 
a friend, James Bringhurst, of Rhode 
Island :-— 


Tiverton, Reope Isianp, 10th mo. 25th, 1797. 
My pear Frienp, Davip Sanps— 


Under a deep feeling sense of that uniting 
love which extends over sea and land, cement- 
ing together in spirit those who are desirous of 
becoming the sincere followers of Christ into one 
bond of fellowship, do I now desire to address 
thee, my beloved friend ; and acknowledge the 
receipt of thy very kind and acceptable letter, 
dated at Dunkirk in the 2d mo. last. I was 
rejoiced to find thou wast favored to get from 
place to place with sonre degree of satis- 
faction, in these perilous times; and where 
thou and thy dear companion, William Savery, 
had to travel, as at the risk of your lives, 
through much danger: yet wherein [ have not 
the least doubt that the never-failing arm of 
Divine Sufficiency was at times experienced, 
sustaining you through every difficulty, al- 
though there were some seasons of sore dismay. 
Faith might sink to a low ebb, and you be 
scarcely able to perceive it. Oh, how have I 
felt and sympathized with you, and havé greatly 
desired you might be yet farther strengthened 
and abundantly qualified to go through it all, 
in the heights and in the depths, to the honor 
of your Great Master, and the abounding peace 
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of yourown minds. How have I wished af 
times that I could in the least degree become 
assistant in holding up your hands, and in any 
maoner help the work forward; I feel as if I 
should very gladly do it. I well know there is 
great need of Aarons and Hurs in the present 
day. But there are often too many hindering 
things suffered to take up our minds, filling 
them with the cumbers and cares of the world, 
and thereby preventing our truly and earn- 
estly becoming such fellow-helpers in pro- 
moting the spread of the glorious everlasting 
truth. 

My dearly beloved friends, for such I can 
sincerely call you both, I at this time feel 
much love towards you, as at many other 
times; you being often in my mind in my 
lonely walks on the road, and through the 
fields, where at times I take solitary steps, 
thinking on the many dangers and various dif. 
ficulties many of my dear friends have to pass 
through ; and how many there are who, like 
Gallio of old, “ care for none of these things,” 
though I do believe it is not the case with all. 
Impressions are made, and I hope lastingly so, 
on some minds by the preaching of the Gospel, 
in the demcnstration of the Spirit and with 
power, pulling down and destroying in some, 
the strongholds which sin has made; those 
high imaginations in which they were build- 
ing; bringing all down as under the cress, in 
true subjection to that holy Spirit of Christ in 
them ; and thereby we see that, after a thor- 
ough change jis witnessed, and patience has 
had its perfect work, such are sometimes mer- 
cifully raised again, and made as fellow-helpers 
in the good work; and this proves a means of 
encouragement to those who have faithfully 
labored with them, in seeing the fruits of their 
earnest endeavors so brought forward and 
blessed. Thus it has proved in some very 
dark parts of this’continent. At West Har- 
ford, in Connecticut, there are now about 
twenty valuable Friends. They hold their 
meetings for worship twice a week at present, 
in one of their dwelling-houses. They are 
members of Oblong Monthly Meeting. 1 have 
several times been to see them, and have sent 
them many Friends’ books: many of the people 
of that State are very desirous of reading such 
publications. ‘ 

On our way to Philadelphia, last fall, my 
wife and I called and spent a day or two with 
them ; and as a strong testimony in their favor, 
one of the principal men in the Government, 
Jeremiah Wadsworth, Senator in Congress, 
meeting with us soon after, in New Haven, said 
if he had known we were going to West Har- 
ford, when he saw us passing, he would have 
come out there on First-day, to have spent the 
day with us. He had been very desirous of 
being at one of their meetings; saying, some 
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of those people had been valuable men in their 
lives and conduct, and were not worse now; 
but that others had been addicted to vices, but 


were greatly reformed since they had joined 
with Friends. One had been a deacon among 
the Presbyterians, who is now become a usefu 
Friend. One has his aged father living in his 
family, who yet remains in the old bitter per- 
secuting spirit. I told him, when at the 
house, that I had a hope that his valuable 
son’s good conduct would be a means of con- 
vincing him, and of bringing him over to the 
same wise care for himself. 

I believe of late many have been shaken 
from their false rest and love of ease, and that 
others will be, or at least I hope so; as a fresh 
visit of sickness, called the yellow fever, has 
been permitted to remove many of the inhabit- 
ants out of the world, in many places this sum- 
mer; as at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
&xec.: and at Providence, and the town of Bris- 
tol, in this State, the people have been greatly 
alarmed, and some have been aroused to 4 sense 
of their duty. But there is danger of these 
feelings too soon passing away, like the morn- 
ing dew. The wickedness in many places is 


become so great that it seems as if good im-. 


pressions could scarcely be lasting, or fix deep 
in their minds; the people are so vain, light, 
and airy. May these afflictive visitations be 
suffered to have their proper effect, is my earn- 
est desire. Our great and kind Almighty 
Benefactor seems to be trying many ways to 
bring the people to himself. I firmly believe 


the preaching of the everlasting Gospel has its - 


part therein; and whether the people will hear 
or not, the Lord’s dedicated servants will be 
clear; who are concerned to labor faithfully 
with them. Often. very often, have I thought 
of that dearly-beloved Friend, the late Job 
Scott, who laid down his life whilst abroad in 
the cause; whose memory is very dear to me. 
Perhaps it may prove encouraging if I here 
insert a small part of one of the many valuable 
letters I received from him, a little before his 
close. After mentioning a Friend whom he 
thought near his end, he says, “Oh! how 
often I think what a blessing it is to have 
lived to advanced age in the life of truth; to 
have almost weathered the storms, probations, 
and manifold temptations of this life, and to be 
nearly arrived at that happy shore, and at that 
haven of eternal rest, where Satan himself can 
no more assault us; where the wicked, who oft. 
in life molest us, must cease from troubling, 
and where the weary, tried, and often tribu- 
lated soul, forever finds the holy rest. Oh me! 
what unknown conflicts, perils, and snares 
have I yet to encounter. Oh my God! my 


only helper, keep, I pray thee, and preserve 
r al 


my soul; lest, a I have known of thy 
love, thy aid, thy wonders in the deeps, and 
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the turnings of thy mighty hand and arm, in 
many, yea in mighty waters, I unhappily should 
let go my hold on thee, and slide, as many 
have slidden before me, from the line of thy 
holy commandment. But whither, my dear 
friend, has the unexpected effusions of my 
heart, transported me? Well, forgive me if I 
deviate from the common law of letter writing. 
I have my ebbings and flowings, and may be 
too much influenced by them; but what shall 
I do with such tender emotions as I sometimes 
feel when looking at the faithful who have al- 
most run their race, and are (as lively hope is 
representing it) nearly arrived at the fruition 
of endless enjoyment. “My soul expands at 
times, under the lively sensations hence arising, 
. in a manner better felt than described.” 

Job Scott had his fears respecting himself, 
et was enabled to hold out, as a valiant in 
rael, to the final close ; and, beyond all doubt, 
is now in that exalted state of bliss, enjoying 
the fruits of a life spent in toil, for the benefit 
of others. May you both be encourged steadily 
to hold on your way, and I feel no doubt but 
you will be abundantly blessed through all, to 
the end, which will then crown you with glory 
‘unspeakable. In deep-felt love I remain your 

sincere friend, 

JAMES BRINGHURST. 
(To be continued.) 





* HINTS to MINISTERS. 


To speak for the relief of our own minds mere- 
ly, is not a gospel warrant for preaching. Itis not 
a motive lawful for a gospel minister to move 
upon. To burden other minds by this mode of 
relieving our own is not a fruit of brotherly 
love—it is selfish. To rise in a meeting imme- 
diately after a Friend has offered his gift by 
voeal communication is a breach of good order, 
and uuless the subject of religious concern in 
the second, isa continuation of that of the first, 
it is disrespectful to the preceding speaker and 
to the whole meeting ; it shows a want of even 
Indian goed manners, and is a species of dis- 
order, which requires the care of elders. To 
minds that are the objects of benefit from the 
exercise of vocal ministry, it precludes the op- 
portunity of solemn, silent reflection and devo- 
tional feeling. It turns the attention outward ; 
to hearing perhaps, entirely different views held 
up for consideration, before the mind of the 

_ hearers could possibly digest the preceeding ; 
and thus confusion instead of edification ‘is the 
result of the multiplication of testimonies in 
quick succession. 

Solemn, reverential silence is better than. 
words to the sincere-hearted worshipper in spirit 
and in truth. Silence, solemn silence, is a 
wholesome discipline to the activity of creaturely 
imagination. Ministers ought to be well as- 
sured of their commission to speak, before they 


“ 


interrupt the silence of others ; and to speak 
only as the oracles of God, in the renewings of 
the power of His love, and the demonstration of 
His spirit. If this were the case, there would 
be no “ exuberance of preaching” in any of 
our meetings. Preaching would gather into a 
silence more sublime and edifying than vocal 
sounds, and God in all things would be glori- 
fied. Joun Comty. 





SARAH RODMAN. 
(Concluded from page 517.) 

EXTRACTS FROM HER LETTERS WHILE IN PHILADELPHIA. 

8th mo. 17th.—Since being here, have been 
kindly visited and noticed by many dear friends, 
besides the several families of our relations— 
have as yet had no formal visits. It has been 
grateful to us to have so much retirement. I 
cannot reflect upon my being so far separated 
from you without many solemn and painful 
feelings ; the consideration‘of the uncertainty of 
time and all its enjoyments produces fervent de- 
sires that we may be prepared for an unfading 
inheritance, and that every vicissitude may be 
sanctified to us. , 

8th mo. 19th.—Yesterday was the first of 
our going to meeting, of which I hope we were 
not to judge by appearances. I could not help 
secretly regretting that the dear little children 
should make so gay an appearance—how can a 
different one be expected when they act for 
themselves ? 

The simplicity of the cross, I think never 
appeared clearer to me than since I have been 
in this city ; and a desire often predomivates in 
my heurt to be more and more willing to appear 
apd to become one of those fools who are owned 
and numbered with the Lamb’s followers—ac- 
cording to my little sense of feeling, the faith- 
ful here have an exercised path—but He for 
whose cause they are willing to appear as they 
ought, is abundantly able to sustain. 

8th mo. 22d.—I took a walk, accompanied 
by brother Samuel, to see dear R. Jones; 
had an agreeable visit—we called on our way 
home to see Hannah Cadwalader—found her 
very ill, and in a few hours after she expired— 
there was no smell vf the fever perceptible to 
me—this I mention, because I think it proba- 
ble the report of a prevalent putrid fever will 
reach you—which will be accompanied with all 
the anxieties tenderness can dictate, but which 
I do heartily wish may not be given way to. 
Every precaution I believe will be attended to 
by us; we know not indeed what the event will 
be—the introduction of any contagious disease 
is solemn and affecting—may it have a weighty 
effect on our minds. 

8th mo. 25th.—We have been favored with 
a fine rain after a long dry time, and great ho 
are entertained therefrom—that the weather 
which has been very warm, may change atid be 
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a means in the hands of Infinite kindness of | have hitherto retarded our religious progress, 
checking the fever. and diligently seek a place of acceptance, how 
8th mo. 28th.—Yesterday, accompanied by | unspeakable will be the advantage. 
my brother and Sarah Gilpin, I attended the} 9th. mo. 8th—Dr. John Morris, after two 
North Meeting—the testimonies borne therein | days illness of the fever, died, this morning at 
were solemn and affecting. It gives me much | 8 o’clock, and was buried previously to our re- 
concern to think how much my dear connec-| turn from meeting. How affecting is this sea- 
tions will feel, respecting the awful visitation | son of chastisement—may we learn righteous- 
now extended to this city; but He in whose | ness thereby! ; 
hands our lives are, can stop the infection when} 9th mo. 9th.—I much wish to hear from you, 
and where he pleases, and I[ hope our minds | and for an opportunity to send this, apprehend- 
will be so impressed thereby as to derive profit | ing your anxiety will indeed be great. Though 
and instruction. I feel solicitous that you may | in respect to this dreadfal fever, I cannot say 
be supported in quiet resignation, knowing that | much that is encouraging ; yet to let you know 
nothing is impossible with the Father of the|that we, and the several beloved families 
universe, and that we may assiduously labor to| are in mercy preserved from it, may be accep- 
be prepared, and if that is the desirable issue, | table, and I hope accompanied with quiet to 
we may rejoice in tribulation, however griev-| your minds. We are in the hands of Him, | 
ous. who is Almighty, who can bid the contagion to 
9th mo. 83d.—I think it remarkable that our | cease, when and where He pleases, and assur- 
arrival in this city should be in this time of sol- | edly has a right te take His own means to hum- 
itude ; but how consonant to all our desires | ble our hearts, and to impress on them His holy 
has this opportunity of recollecting ourselves | fear. I think we are measurably favored with 
been, had it not been oc¢asioned by the calam-| quietness, and I much desire it may continue: 
ities of others. and if the contagion comes near our borders, 
9th mo. 4th.—Having a strong inclination to’ may our minds be supported, and a preparation 
atténd the North Meeting, accompanied hy my | witnessed through boundless mercy for an after 
brother and sister I went, and was glad we were | state. I feel much for you and am very desir- 
there—many favors were dispensed by the ous you may also be favored with an inward 
breaking of bread, and was thankfully received | support. 
by my poor mind. Dear T. Scattergood was| 9th mo. 12th.—The information received of 
largely engaged in testimony—entreating that | my dear mother’s feeble state, to a mind fraught 
this time of affliction might be improved to the | with filial affection, and at preseat softened by 
breaking ef every yoke, and turning to the | the surrounding calamity could not fail to have 
Lord with full purpose of heart. After meet-|its weight. If by the interposition of kind 
ing, his wife kindly invited me to go home with | Providence, we are preserved till this dispensa- 
her, which I complied with—and thought, as I | tion be passed over, I know not that I shall 
have many times before, that it is very confirm- | wish to stay; but to go at such a time as this, 
ing to one’s ideas and sense of truth to observe} I fear would be the means of frustrating the 
in its followers, that sweet simplicity and plain- | effect. Yesterday those lines of Young, re- 
ness, which though ascribed by many to nar- | specting a death-bed, were brought fresh tomy 
rowness of disposition, is conformable to the ex-| mind, applying it to this season, which is in- 
ample of our great and holy pattern, to whem | deed a detector of the heart. 
I have sometimes been apprehensive the sons “ If not restored by this, despair your cure, 
and daughters of false liberty are less willing For here resistless demonstration dwells.” 
to look, than to our weak and frail contempor-| 9th mo. 14th.—This morning Daniel Offley 
aries. made us an agreeable visit. At this time of 
It really is very agreeable to see the fuce of} solitude, to see a Friend standing undismayed, 
a solid Friend at this lonely time; many fami-| yet weightily concerned for the general wel- 
lies have removed to their country seats, and| fare, is a consolation and strength to one’s. 
many who have none take rooms out of town. | mind. 
Perhaps we may go, but I hope we shall be fa-|, 9th mo. 15th—TIn the afternoon yesterday, 
my dear sister, Jabez Fisher and eelf, went to 
of the prevailing calamity, nur overcome by | the Cliffs in the chaise. Oa our return we 
fruitless fears. My mind was so sweetly im-| passed by the Potter’s field—the place where 
pressed yesterday, that a hope is measurably | strangers and poor who have none to care for 
raised, that our trust will be where it ought to| them, and the black people, are interred Sev- 
be. Though not always in danger so apparent, | eral black people were coming out of it, and 
yet we are at all times liable to the sudden | one poor white woman whose djstress was pa- 
shafts of death, and if we are favored by this| thetically described in the frantic expression of 
awful dispensation to experience an increase of | her look and manner. 
watchfuloess, aturning from those things which| It entered my heart with a tendering penetra- 
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tion which seemed ready toask, hast thou buried 
all thy friends. or what is thy affliction? But 
this seems to be no time for enquiry—we feel 
the general calamity, and do not now think it 
warrantable to visit the sick unless duty calls. 

9th mo. 16th—Dear D. Offley was largely 
engaged in testimony yesterday morning. He 
began with his belief that this is a time, where- 
in many hearts have adopted this language— 
““ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord,” 
&c., desiring the same anxiety might continue 
if the present visitation was mercifully suffered 
to pass over our heads ; and that no tossed, tried 
soul, under a sense of its unfitness for a better 
state, might be discouraged, but persevere in 
an earnest application to the great Physician, 
who mercifully regards a state of penitence, 
and whose gracious design is to gather to Him- 
self and fit for service. In supplication desired 
that there might be a confiding in the Lord, if 
more close trials were allotted some than hith- 
erto had been, even the dividing of nearest 
friends by the stroke of death. Both meetings 
were very small. O how vain are the great ac- 
quisitions of this world! The inhabitants of 
this city have many of them left their habita- 
tions desolate, and great possessions deserted 
do not appear splendid. Business is much sus- 
pended. The physician’s art fora long time ap- 
peared vain, and the fallacy of all human at- 
tainments through that medium, were made con- 
spicuous. 

9th. mo 17th.—This morning the severing 
stroke of death has come nearer our borders, 
and removed Henry Shaw, the faithful store- 
keeper from his abode of pain and weakness. 
The Doctor, has I believe at no time pronounc- 
ed it to be the yellow fever, but his age and 
weakness seemed discouraging. It is a week 
this day since he was seized, and none of us 
have visited his lonely apartment. A black 
man, besides Prince, who is a servant in the 
family, nursed him—both administering to his 
wants. He was very quiet last evening, and re- 
quested he might not be disturbed. This morn- 
ing, Prince said “ that after a severe conflict, he 
lay quiet and seemed to be saying something to 
his Maker.” He was buried in a few. hours af- 
ter his close. Brother S., cousin Miers, his 
widow, and one neighbor were the only white 
persons who attended the burial. He had been 
very kind to us—his friends spoke of his virtu- 


in several days from dear S. Smith, nor any of 
my valued friends up town ; we see very few, 
and only attend our own meeting ; though my 
inclination has been strong, could that alone 
have been consulted, to have attended the North 
Meeting this day; it having been a~desirable 
place of refreshment to me when ever I have 
been there, as has also some of our meetiags.” 


She was taken ill 9th month 19th, 1793, as 
appears by an account kept by her sister Han- 
nah Fisher, who attended her in her sickness, 
during which she evinced her resignation, and 
the advantage of early dedication, affording her 
friends a comfortable evidence that she was pre- 
pared for the solemn change. 

The following is an extract of a letter she 
had begun to write toa friend near the city, 
which was found in her pocket after her de- 
cease, dated 9th month 7th: 

“Thou wilt be informed by Cyrus, of Dr. 
Hutchinson’s departure yesterday after four 
o’clock in the afternoon ; he was interred at sev- 
en. Av awful consideration to annex to this 
fever, that the remains of a friend can only be 
a few hours retained, yet only to survivors can 
it make a difference. . The soul prepared for a 
blissful inheritance, rises triumphant over the 
power of putrefaction and the dismay of mor- 
tality—breaking every band that confined it to 
a scene of difficulty and danger. May ours be 
so improved, my dear friend, as to experience 
that wonderful and thrice happy release when- 
ever the trumpet solemnly proclaims that time 
to us shall be no more.” 

KINDNESS TO BIRDS. 

I was introduced to another Cornish “ charac- 
ter” in the neighborhood of Falmouth, whose 
experience presents some features of curious 
interest. Mr. F. isa gentieman of independent 
fortune, whose home, “ Tregedna,” is one of 
the loveliest spots in England. The grounds 
oceupy the sides of a magnificent ravine, slop- 
ing gently down to the sea. They‘have been 
planted and laid out under the guidance of ex- 
quisite taste, and with resources that required 
no stint in the outlay. The result produced is 
something as nearly approaching to one’s con- 
ceptions of an earthly paradise as it is possible 
for the imagination to conceive. The owneris a 
scholarly old man, of grace and rather stately 


ous life. It would have been a great satisfac-) manners, but with a heart which is a Pacific 
tion to us all to have had the privilege of visit-| Ocean of love and good will towards every 
ing him. ‘Such caution has been observed that ' created being. He has for some years led the 
we do not apprehend that we have been in any | life of a recluse—visiting no one, but welcom- 
way endangered by his illness ; but we are de-| ing to Tregedna all visitors who come, with 
sirous not to presume, but be enabled to keep! quaipt but genuine cordiality. He has built 
continually in view that we are alike subject | hiaself a house, which is as origingl as its own- 
not only to the shafts of illness, but of death. | er, and as you step from the umbrageous garden 


D. Offley came in this morning and sat with | walk at once into his sanctum, you feel that this 
_ me affectionately a little while. Have not heard ‘must surely be the abode.of some philosopher 
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or astrologer of the olden time. After sitting 
chatting for a while in the “dim religious 
light,” and amid the soothing influences of this 
patriarchal study, listening with curious interest 
to our kind host, whose sentences fell from his 
lips with the grave and sonorous weight of 
aphorisms or proverbs, we strolled out into the 
garden walks, overarched with magnificent 
shrubs and trees. Here my conductress, a sweet 
Quaker lady, remarked, “ Brother J., I do not 
see any of thy friends about.” “No,” said Mr. 
F., “this is the wrong time of day—you would 
find more of them here in the morning or even- 
ing. However, I dare say there are a few” — 
saying which, he took from his pocket a small 
whistle, and blew a shrill blast; then he clapped 
his hands loudly, and shouted, at the top of his 
voice: ‘ Holloa, you fellows! where are you? 
come here ! can’t you? Where have you all g& 
to?” He looked up earnestly into the trees, as 
he spoke, and in a few moments “twit, twit. 
twit,’ —flutter, flutter, flutter sounded on every 
side, overhead and the branches were speedily 
tenanted with a merry expectant company of 
birds, flocking together at the summons of the 
well-known voice. “Ah! there youare. [ 
see you,” said F., taking from his pocket a 
piece of bread, from which he broke off a morsel, 
and tossed it high up overhead. Immediately 
three or four birds darted from ‘the boughs ; 
there was a momentary scramble in the air, and 
one of them caught and bore away the prize ere 
it fell to the ground. So we strolled along 
through the grounds, Mr. F. every now and 
then throwing up a piece of bread, for which 
our feathered attendants, who closely followed 
our steps, were always on the gui vive, ever 
ready to seize it in mid air. Presently, upon a 
small projecting branch, beside the path, we 
came upon a couple of robins, perched side by 
side, and patiently waiting our approach. “ Ah!” 
said Mr. F. as he caught sight of his little 
friends—“a pair of you! Well, here’s a bit 
for you,” and he placed a mite of bread between 
his lips. Immediately the robins flew circling 
around his head once or twice, and then one of 
them making a sudden dive, took a piece from 
between his extended finger and thumb. I[ 
never saw so beautiful and picturesque an illus- 
tration of the trusting confidence that may be 
established between man and the feathered 
tribes. At some hours of the day, and some 
seasons of the year, I was told that the birds 
would gather in much larger numbers around 
their protector; would perch on his shoulder 
and on the rim of his “ wide awake” hat, and 
would thus accompany him on his perambula- 
tions through these beautiful glades.—Burrite’s 
“ North and South.” 
———__» fe 

The only thing which every one can do, and the 

only thing which any one need do, is his duty. 


EXTRACTS. 


It is because men have forsaken the fountain 
of living instruction, through which a true 
knowledge of the Divine nature is communicat- 
ed, that their systems of religion have become 
obscured with absurd opinions and speculations, 
and their minds darkened by perverted views 
of the Deity and of the nature of the homage 
which is hisdue. Thus darkness has spread in 
the earth—the church has gone into the wilder- 
ness—where, instead of that order, harmony 
and peace, which is typical of the kingdom of 
heaven and the Church of Christ, mystery, cons 
fusion and discord are seen on every side; and 
so long as religion is made to consist in embrac- 
ing the views and opinions of others—more 
than in obedience to the convictions of truth in 
our minds, this confusion and strife will always 
continue. We do not sufficiently consider the 
relation in which we stand to the author of our 
being ; fur, if the Scripture declaration is true, 


‘(and I cannot doubt it) “they shall teach no 


more every man his neighbor, and every man 
his brother, saying, know the Lord: for they 
shall all knowgne, from the least of them to the 
greatest of them,” why is it not relied on in 
practice? why shall man lean upon his fellow ; 
or be looking to the opinions of others for a 
knowledge of God and his truth? 

Having access to the fountain itself, why 
shall we give up to the keeping and control of 
others that immortal spirit which the Creator 
has bestowed upon us? We should consider 
ourselves responsible for the proper use and ex- 
ercise of all the gifts and blessings which we 
have received. Man inherits from his Maker 
the gift of conscience ; its exercise embraces the 
right of private judgment in all matters pertain- 
ing to his spiritual well being. In the exercise 
of this right, we may try by the light of truth 
upon our own understanding, all doctrines, 
opinions, and theories of religion that are offer- 
ed to our acceptance ; and if they do not accord 
with the convictions of truth upon our own 
minds, we are at liberty to reject them—yes, 
we are bound to reject them, or else we are 
making a false and dangerous use of the gifts 
that have been bestowed upon us. When the 
human mind forsakes the only infallible teach- 
er, and submits to be enslaved by the opinions 
of men, it is constantly in danger of surrender- 
ing the inestimable rights of conscience and of 
judgment, and becoming darkened by strange 
and benighted views of the Divine character, is 
led into a multitude of useless furms and observ- 
ances, and even into the grossest idolatry. 
These causes have operated uafavourably to 
human progress, and have greatly contributed 
to the spread of an erroneous theology, which 
has kept man groping his way in darkness, a 
stranger to the road on which he is travelling, 


aod igaorant of the destiny that awaits him at « 
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the end of his journey; but, by obedience to 
simple revelations, man is led out of dark- 
ness and error into light and truth, and from 
under the dominion and power of evil into the 
liberty of the children of God.—J. Jackson. 


If the eye be single, the humblest being may 
discern “the narrow way that leadeth unto 
life,” but it required the soul of a Newton to 
unravel the many colored woof of the rain- 
bow, and discover the cause why the leaf de- 
tached from the tree falls to the ground ; so in- 
finitely more simple are ‘‘the things that be- 
long to our peace,” than those secrets, however 
sublime and interesting in themselves, which 
only add to our information without purifying 
our hearts.—J. Montgomery. 
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CrrcuLtaR MEETING AT RApNor, Pa.—On 
Ist-day afternoon, the 16th inst., in accordance 
with previous arrangement, a meeting was held 
at Radnor. The house was nearly filled with per- 
sons from the immediate and adjacent neighbor- 
hoods. The vocal services devolved principally 
upon a Friend from another Yearly Meeting, 
who forcibly illustrated the importance of .obe- 
dience to the manifestations of Divine life and 
power: in the soul, this. being the means by 
which a spiritual growth was witnessed, while 
any attempt to create a theology separate from 
the pure inshinings of heavenly light and 
knowledge, would but lead into the condition 
of the ancient Babel builders, who in their 
efforts to build “a city and a tower” which 
should reach to heaven, became confused in 
language, and were “scattered abroad upon the 
face of all the earth.” For want of taking 
heed to this internal principle, the speaker felt, 
we were now suffering not only as individuals, 
but as a nation. The peaceable spirit of Chris- 
tianity would have preserved from the evils, 
which in their combination were proving so 


disastrous to the happiness and prosperity of 


our people, &c. The assembly was urged not 
to rest satisfied with a traditional religion, 
which could lead them no farther than the 
outward court, and could never “ rend the veil 
of the temple in twain,” but to become subjects 
of that power by which the rocks were rent, 
the earth was made to quake, and the dead 
were raised. 









The views offered were listened to with 
marked attention, though they evidently came 
in conflict with the cherished dogmas of some 
present, who were kindly invited to examine 
them, and see if they were not in accordance 
with their own experience and with the Truth 
as recorded in Scripture. The meeting closed 
under a feeling of sweet solemnity, and many 
present could doubtless acknowledge it had 
been good for them to be there. 





In thé present number, will be found an ex- 
tract from the Journal of John Comly, in rela- 


tion to the observance of care on the part of . 


ministers, “in the exercise of their gifts,” that 
they may not make undue haste in offering that 
which is resting upon their minds, and thereby 
frustrate the good designed to be effected 
through their service. 


This point is worthy the attention of all who 
feel called upon to speak in the assemblies of 
the people. We have often been sensible of, a 
loss sustained for want of this care, especially 
in large meetings. At such times the exercised 
minister may be excited to make haste by the 
feeling that there are other concerned Friends 
present, and a limited time only allowed for 
the relief of all. Thus one communication fol- 
lows another in such rapid succession, that in 
the admixture presented, it is difficult for the 
hearers to receive to edification the word that 
has been spoken. 

Now as we have no doubt, that the promi- 
nent desire among Friends engaged in the 
ministry, is the promotion of Truth, we would 
query, whether under such circumstances, it 
would not often be found better to bear the 
burden in silence, rather than violate a comely 
and wholesome order. 


The reflections of our friend, J. Comly, place 
the subject in a true light, and we hope they 
may be read with profit. 


—_—_- 08 


Diep, of consumption, at their residence at Pipe 
Creek, Portia H. Suitu, wife of William J. Smith, 
and daughter of Nathan and Beulah Haines, in the 
28th year of herage: During her illness she mani- 
fested a sweet spirit, and remarked, ‘ That of choice 
I would remain with you a while longer,—but I am 
resigned.” She had no prospect of recovering; 
and although not permitted to look into futurity 
with a clear vision, was willing to trust. She was 
thoughtful of the comfort of all about her, not wish- 
ing more attention than was actually necessary, for 
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which she was always thankful; and met all with a 
sweet smile of recognition nearly tothe close of life, 
which she felt ae and remarked, “It is 
growing dark, and I want to kiss you all;” as they 
approached, she bade each one an affectionate fare- 
well, with words of counsel to some; then breathed 
a fervent prayer that her “ Heavenly Father would 
receive her into His mansion of eternal rest,” and 
passed away without a struggle. 


Diep, on the 10th of 10th month, 1864, at his re- 
sidence near Rochester, Warren county, Ohio, James 
Houtensworrn, in the 75th year of his age; an 
elder of Miami Monthly Meeting. Leaving a large 
number of family connections and friends to mourn 
® loss which, without doubt, is his eternal gain. 
His example verifies the poet’s words, — 


‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


——, on the 16th of 9th month, 1864, Mary Ann 
(Peart) Cooper, wife of John Cooper, Columbia, 
Lancaster county, in her 61st year, after a protract- 
ed illness which was attended with much weakness 
and suffering. The mind of the deceased was im- 
pressed at an early age with the importance of vir- 
tue, the love of which and its daily practice devel- 
oped those finer traits of character which prepared 
her for a larger field of enjoyment and usefulness in 
after life. Her education was of the simplest kind, 
but it made lasting impressions. She read to find 
proofs of that love which shall never perish, and 
wrote with sufficient clearness to communicate ten- 
der thoughts and comforting words, in seemly lan- 
guage, as they welled up from her heart, which she 
always kept fresh. Always quick to feel and act, 
sbe was an ardent sympathiser with the unfortu- 
nate, the poor, and the enslaved, without regard to 
station, name, or color. She had a liberal, living 
charity, which endured long and was ever active. 
For the hungry, she had food, for the naked, rai- 
ment, and for the poor slave, toiling under the lash, 
she had a well-spring of sympathy and pleading 
words, which she earnestly and freely gave during 
half her life to the great canse of human liberty, 
she was cheerful in her communications and labor, 
always sincere, chaste in conversation, circumspect 
im manner, earnestly devoted to family and friends, 
and kind and forgiving in disposition. Her home 
was hospitable and free, and was ever blessed with 
@ largess of that ministering love which was the 
active principle of her social labor. Her mind was 
moulded into a fine perception of the beautiful in 
nature and art, which she much enjoyed, but to ber 
the greatest beauty was the beauty of holiness, 
which she illustrated in her life. She had to con- 
tend with much physical weakness. She felt more 
than wrought, and yet her body served her soul 
well. Even with this feeble power, as with the long 
suffering of her final sickness, she bore patiently, 
and during the more painful hours of that trying 
illness, she lost no confidence in the fulfilment of 
that boly hope which points to a blessed existence 
beyond the grave. Her purity and piety proved a 
safe anchor, holding fast in the wreck of bealth, 
and she found a firm footing of faith in the vast 
idea of immortality, in which she always firmly be- 
lieved, and was now soon to enjoy. Suffering much, 
and fast losing ber hold of earth, she cried in her 
dissolution, ““O Holy One, take me home, away 
from all care and sorrow. I long to be at rest with 
Thee; take me, take me, take me home.” Thus de- 
parted the @oving wife, the affectionate mother, the 
kind friend, the faithful servant of our Redeemer. 
She prayed to be taken to rest, we therefore should 
not wish her back again, nor should we refuse to be 


eee ee 


comforted, because she would not have us grieve 
for her. She does not suffer now, but has said, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; He lead- 
eth me beside the still waters.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT IS USEFUL. 


Before man’s advent on the earth, and where 
now the primeval solitude reigns supreme, the 
checks and balances of nature keeps the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms in uniformity. One 
did not exceed the other. _The herbivorous an- 
imals grew and multiplied where the food of 
the fields and forest most abounded, and there 
also those animals of prey flourished, thinning 
their ranks, and thus prevented a too fast mul- 
tiplication and consequent starvation. 

This wise and necessary provision also acted 
in keeping the proper balance among the feath- 
ered tribes, and the denizens of the mighty deep. 
But when man entered this scene of activity 
and claimed a life right on earth, or where now,.- 
the hardy pioncer penetrates the unbroken wil- 
derness, he in a greater or less degree counter- 
acts these laws. Some of the animals are his 
friends, and he feels bound to cherish, and there- 
fore regulates the number in existence ; others 


| he must for his safety destroy. The beasts of 


prey he no longer requires. Hawks, and eagles, 
and the plant-destroying insects. he must ever 
wage war with. Man, gifted with intelligence, 
can, in his domains in a limited manner regu- 
late the number of useful animals and domestic 
birds. But if we look at these things with the 
eye of a philosopher, we will discover that but 
few yet can be spared entirely from the earth. 
The serpent, so generally disliked and slain, 
swallows many a noxious insect and mischievous 
mouse. The hawk that loves to pick the bones 
of the pretty birds and fat chickens, also 
snatches up the truant mouse or rat, nor spares 
the weasel and squirrel. The much abused 
crow eats thousands of destructive worms and 
other insects which would destroy our crops 
far more than he does. Those catbirds that 
have helped themselves to our Concords and Del- 
awares this fall, are but obeying a requirement 
of nature in the distribution of species. If the 
birds did not love fruit and some animals too, 
how could the small fruits, grapes, cherries, and 
apples, ever spread from the original plant or 
the seeds of many plants and trees, were they not 
scattered far and wide by the agency of birds. 
This was adapted toa wild state, and it is man’s 
business to check or avert these instincts when 
they become too des’ructive, so as to overbal- 
ance the good they do. It is wise in us ere we 
consign to wholesale destruction any of the 
“species of animals and other animated beings, 
to see if they are not doing us more good than 
hurt. Those unpleasant and annoying pests of 
the housekeeper, flies, are nature’s scavengers, 
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and purify the air. The larva of the mosquito 
no doubt purifies the water in shallow ponds, 
and thus perhaps checks the miasma that causes 
fevers. Even the spider in his nicely woven 
net, is endeavoring to lessen the too great in- 
crease of wasps arfd flies, but the broom often 
spoils his purpose. The prowling skunk, and the 
sly weascl, the opposum and many others, destroy 
innumerable quantities of insects and other 
species of the animal creation that are destruc- 
tive to our crops. To the young of our society 
I would earnestly recommend the habit of in- 
quiry. As you meet with objects of interest, 
ask yourself of what use are they ? what purpose 
do they perform in this beautiful creation? A 
book lies open before you—the book of nature, 
where inscribed on its pages are the most inter- 
esting objects on which the mind can be em- 
a short of the interests of eternal life. 

ow instructive it will be to you, how profit- 
able will be your society, and what a fund of 


its tendrils around its support, impress a kiss 
upon the cheek and thus entwine herself around 
that teacher’s heart, making her almost forget 
she had any trials. 

Even a simple flower, or any token of grati- 
tude for her labor of love, will bring joy both 
to the giver and the receiver. It is not ex- 
pected of children to do great things, but little 
acts of kindness, little tokens of respect make 
sunshine wherever they gé. Be happy then in 
the assurance that your young lives are of value 
to the world, and that you will be rewarded for 
well-doing by your kind Father in heaven who 
watches over and protects you. E. H. 


Nosie Sentiment.—“I look,” said Dr. 
Channing “with scorn on the selfish greatness 
of the world, and with pity on the gifted and 
plosperous in the struggle for office and power ; 
but I look with reverence on the obscurest man 
who suffers for the right, who is true to a good, 
but persecuted cause.” 






































the glorious economy of nature. There, is dis- 

played the wisdom and goodness of the Crea- 

tor, and but few that cultivate the mind so as 

to perceive the adaptation of the means to the 

ends assigned them, but grow wiser and better. 
I. H. 





THE CACTUS PLANTS OF CALIFORNIA. 


The San Francisco Bulletin says :—‘‘ The 
cactus—that celebrated family of the floral 
kingdom, the glory of the hot-houses of Europe 
and the wonder of travellers, whose flowers and 
fruits are seen in every league of surface in 
South California, Arizona and the Peninsula— 
has never sufficiently attracted the attention of 
our florists or farmers. Fifty-five species of cac- 
tus are known in the botany of these sections, 
and they include some with magnificent f! »wers 
and of extraordinary appearance forming beau- 
tiful ornaments when in the vicinity of other 
vegetation. If the different species, all covered 
with thorns, could be got together in a Califor- 
nia garden they would form one of the most 
singular and unique displays it is possible to 
conceive in gardening, and it is to be remem- 
bered that the fruits are as valuable for human 
food as the flowers are for feasting the eye. 

“ The cactacia have an immense range in the 
altitudes of central North America, or in what 
we may term the California simulacra of cli- 
mates and soils, as they are found from the 
parallel of Cariboo to Cape St. Lucas, and from 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains in 
North Dacotah to the Gila River. They are 
met with in all latitudes between the Gila and 
Panama, from the hue of perpetual snow to 
that of the sea shore. Some two hundred dif- 
ferent species of this singular family of Ameri- 
can plants are enumerated in the botany of 
Mexico, ranging from the shape of a cabbage 
to that of a grape-vine, and looming high as a 
tree and umbrageous ss a small oak. ‘heir 
flowering,is of extraordinary splendor and love- 
liness, and is from the purest white to vermil- 
ion, including every mixture of the prismatic 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RETURN TO SCHOOL. 

And now the dear children have not only 
been welcomed home, but also to their schools. 
Teachers and pupils have again met: the little 
arms have been clasped around many a neck, 
and the kiss of affection has been exchanged. 

Is there a happy reunion of all the school- 
mates? Is every seat filled by its former occu- 
pant, or is some lovely form missing? If so, 
then the tear will mingle with the happy smile, 
and the heart become sorrowful. But be not 
too much saddened by your loss, remembering 
that she who once was subject to pain aud sor- 
row may now be among the angels in heaven. 
Then yo cheerfully on in the path of duty, that 
you may join her there. 

Do I hear some little one shy she did not 
know that scholars had a duty to perform, but 
thought all belonged to the teacher? Well, 
much does belong to her, but not all. The 
pleasant hours of your school days depend 
much upon yourselves. The teacher is with 
you to give instruction and assist you in doing 
what you cannot possibly do yourselves; but’ 
you must be willing to use your own mental 
powers for your own improvement. If you see 
your teacher looking sad and troubled, you can 
do much to change that look into a happy 
smile. Dear little Catharine (for that was her 
name), the little girl spoken of in the “ Wel- 
come Home,” would clasp her slender arms about 
her teacher’s neck, as the delicate cypress curls 
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colors. But it is the fruit, the stand-by of the 


poor and the Indians in the seasons of drought 
and famine, that unfolds this providential 
blessing of the desert in all its value. 

“ Engelman of St. Louis, an eminent writer 
on this family, enumerates as indigenous to 
Arizora and South California four genera of the 


our people, as well as the arts of making molas- 
ses from maguey, pumpkins, melons, watermel- 
ons, grapes, pears, beets corn stalks, and the 
wild sugar cane or panoche-carisso of the Tul- 
ares. All these fruits are well known to the 
Tudians and Mestizoes of Sonora and New 
Mexico, and those of Chihuahua and Coabuila, 


cactus ; that is, thirty-seven species of the opun- {as producing sugar; and particularly the Cac- 
tas or lobe shape, eleven species of the cereus; tacea and Agave, among the Pimos and Papa- 
or perpendicular stems, six eumamalaris or ma-{j gos of Arizona, who consider the cactus and 
macs, and six echinocactus or cabbaye-heads. | the maguey as gifts of the gods, for from them 


Almost every one of these is found in the 
mountain ranges and ‘deserts of Los Angeles, 
San Bernardino and San Diego counties. To 
Lower California many species are met with 
which are foreign to our parallels and lati- 
tudes, one of which, a climbing variety, is 
found in the dryest months to be full of the 
purest water. One of the opuntas has a small 
fruit, specific in scurvies, and blood impurities, 
while others have fruits with the flavor of pine- 
apples, of strawberries, peaches, plums and 
cherries, of the luscious cheramoya and man- 
gostein, of the fig and grape, and of the lemon, 
apple, and pear. 

“The Cactus opunta, or Indian fig of Mexi- 
co—white and red—was introduced into the 
mission gardens of our State from Santa Clara 
to San Diego in the early settlement of the 
country, some seventy years ago; but they are 
also found indigenous in the mountains of the 
Colorado, in San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties. Near all the southren missions be- 
low Point Conception they grow luxuriantly, 
particulaly at Santa Barbara, San Fernando 
and San Gabriel. At the two last-named 
places they are extremely abundant and lus- 
cious. These varieties of the prickly pear are 
valuable additions to the food of our State, as 
the fruit is not only very plentiful in sum- 
mer and fall, but it is highly nutritive and 
agreeable, and can be gathered at will, and 
the plant requires no care. When stripped of 
the prickles they can be boiled down to an ex- 
cellent conserve or syrup, or dried in the sun 
for preservation, as they contain a large quan- 
tity of sugar and gum. The plant is easily 
propagated by slips or seeds, and has a wonder- 
ful endurance, vitality and hardiness. It 
comes to perfection in three years. Its seeds, 
which are very abundant in the fruit, are toast- 
ed by the Indians as a substitute for corn. 
The mucilage of the leaves or fronds is thrown 
into water and used in making cements and 
whitewashes, and gives great strength to those 
house-building materials in the arid districts of 
Mexico. It is in common use around Los An- 
geles. 

“ Being such plentiful and excellent pro- 
ducers of sugary fruit, so necessary to the la- 
boring man in our dry and attenuated atmo- 
sphere, this matter should be attended to by 


they. receive food, clothing, shelter and fencing. 
The reduction of these articles to conserves 
and molasses is often facilitated among these 
simple people by aconcentrating process of 
roasting and baking, and boiling down slowly 
afterwards, with a little water, to a viscid syrup 
which never ferments in their keeping, though 
several of them are also used in the fabrication 
of moseal or spirits. Of such an exhilarating 
quality is this fire water that when in the 
spirit, they would not give aclaguo to call 
themselves king, priest or judge, for they often 
give for such alcoholics weight for weight in 
silver, and bless the vender for his trade.” 
— Sci. American. 

setinesdedallageaDitszal 
YOUTH 1N AGE. 


“Call him not old whose visionary brain 
Holds o’er the past its undivided reign. 
For him in vain the envious seasons roll 
Who bears eternal summer in bis soul. 
If yet the minstrels’ song, the poets’ lay, 
Spring with her birds, or children with their play, 
Or maidens’ smile, or heavenly dream of art, 
Stir the few life-drops creeping round his heart— 
Turn to the record where his years are told— 
Count his gray hairs—they cannot make him old.” 

ES a 

A DAY IN AUTUMN. 
BY JOHN ©. BRYANT. 


One ramble through the woods with me, 
Thou dear companion of my days,— 
These mighty woods! bow quietly 
They sleep in Autumn’s golden haze. 


The gay leaves twinkling in the breeze, 
Still to the forest branches cling ; 

They lie like blossoms on the trees— 
The brightest blossoms of the spring. 


Flowers linger in each shel@red nook, 
And still the cheerful song of bird ; 

And murmur of the bee and brook, 
Through all the quiet groves are heard. 


And bell of kine, that sauntering browse, 
And squirrel chirping as he hides 

Where gorgeously, with crimson boughs, 
The creeper clothes the oak’s gray sides. 


How mild the light in all the skies! 
How balmily the south wind blows! 
The smile of God around us lies, 
His rest is in this deep repose. 


These whispers of the flaming air, 
These waters that in music fall, 

These sounds of peaceful life declare 
The Love that keeps and hushes all. 
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SONNET. 
The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray; 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed, 
Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where thou say’st it may. 
Unless Thou show to us Thine own true way, 
No man can find it; Father! thou must lead. 
Do TT then, breathe those thoughts unto my 

min 
By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in Thy holy footsteps [ may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 
And sound Thy praises everlastingly. 
MicuagL Anag.o, (Jtalian.) 
Translation of Samuel Wordsworth. 
————~-~+e > 
OCTOBER. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath, 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
—— grow meek, and the meek suns grow 

rief, 

And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 

Wind of the sunny South, ob! still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 

Like to a good old age released from care, 

Jouroeying in long serenity away. 

In such a bright, late quiet would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bower and 

brooks, 


And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And murmur of kind voices ever nigh ; 
And, when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men as thou dost pass. 
a ea 


From the British Quarterly. 
THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued from page 526.) 

Tt was the ventilation of the subject of’ the 
post-office by the member for Greenock that 
first drew the attention of Mr., now Sir Row- 
land Hill, to the subject. The son of a coun- 
try schoolmaster, Mr. Hill had for a long time 
acted as usher at his father’s establishment at 
Birmingham. Being of an active and energet- 
ic disposition, he left the paternal roof for the 
metropolis, and was in 1833, when he was 
about thirty eight-years of age, secretary to the 
commissioners for the colonization of South 
Australia. ee exhibited powers of organ- 
ization, and we have from his own pen a 
statement that he read very carefully all the re- 
ports on post-office subjects. He put himself 
into communication with Mi. Wallace, M. P., 
who afforded him much assistance. He put 
himself into communication with Lord Litch- 
field, then postmaster-general, who imparted to 
him the official information he sought. In Jan- 
uary, 1837, Mr. Hill published the results of 
his investigations, and embodied his schemes in 
a pamphlet entitled Post-Ofice Reform: Its 
Importance and Practicability. The pamphlet 
created a sensation in the mercantile world. 
It was well noticed in the Spectator and Morn- 


ing Chronicle, to both of which journals Mr. 
Hill’s elder brother Matthew, now a commis- 
sioner of bankruptcy at Bristol, contributed. 
Mr. Rowland Hill contended that the post-of- 
fice was not making progress like other great 
national interests, that its revenue had dimin- 
ished instead of increased, though the popula- 
lation had augmented six millions, and trade 
and commerce had proportionally increased. 
From data in his possession Mr. Hill pretty ac- 
curately proved that the primary distribution, 
as he called the eost of receiving and delivering 
the letters, and also the cost of transit, took two- 
thirds of the total cost of the management of 
the post-office. Out of the total postal expen- 
diture of £700,000, Mr. Hill calculated the 
amount which had to do with the distance letters 
travelled amounted to £144,000. From caleu- 
lations which he then made, he arrived at the 
conclusion that the average cost of conveying 
each letter was less than one tenth of a penny. 
By this process he deduced the conclusion 
that postage ought to be uniform. The pro- 
priety of a uniform rate was further demon- 
strated by the fact that under the old system 
the cost of transmission was not always depen- 
dent on distance. The case was made still 
plainer by these facts. An Edinburgh letter, 
costing the post-office an infinitesimal fraction 
of a farthing was charged Is. 14d., while a let- 
ter for Louth to Lincolnshire, costing the post- 
office fifty times as much, was charged 10d. 

Mr. Hill’s four proposals were: Ist. A large 
dimunition in the rate of postage, even to ld. 
in a half-ounce letter. 2d. Increased speed in 
the delivery of letters, 3d. More frequent op- 
portunity for the dispatch of letters. 4th. Sim- 
plification and economy in the management of 
the post-office, the rate of postage being uniform. 

In February, 1838, Mr. Wallace moved for 
a select committee of the commons to investi- 
gate Mr. Hill’s proposals, but the government 
resisted the measure. Lord Litchfield, the 
postmaster-general described it as a wild, vision- 
ary and extravagant scheme. The public at 
large were greatly dissatisfied. Some of the most 
influential men in the city of London estab- 
lished a committee for the purpose of distribu- 
ting information on the subject by means of pam- 
phlets and papers, and for the general purposes 
of the agitation. A month or two after Mr. 
Wallace’s motion, Mr. Baring, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, proposed a committee to inquire 
into the present rates of charging postage, with 
a view to such reduction as may be made with- 
out injury to the revenue, and for this to ex- 
amine into the mode of collecting and charging 
postage recommended by Mr. Rowland Hill. 
The committee sat sixty-three days, concluding 
their deliberations in August, 1838. They ex- 
amined the principal officers of the post-office, 
and eighty-three independent witnesses. 
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In opposition to the views of official men, 
Mr. Hill held that a five-fold increase in the 
number of letters would suffice to preserve the 
existing revenue, and he predicted that the in- 
crease would soon be reached. He showed 
that the stage coaches then in existence could 
carry twenty-seven times the number of letters 
they had ever yet done. The post-office au- 
thorities traversed every statement of Mr. Hill 
and his supporters, and Colonel Maberly ex- 
pressed an opinion that if the postage were re- 
duced to one penny, the revenue would not 
recover itself for forty or fifty years. But not- 
withstanding the opposition of the post-office 
authorities, the committee reported for a re- 
duction of the rates, for the more frequent dis- 
patch of letters, and for additional deliveries, 
adding that the extension of railways made 
these changes urgently necessary. They further 
urged that the principle of a low uniform rate 
was just, and that when combined with pre- 
payment it would be convenient and satisfac- 
tory. 

The commissioners, consisting of Lord Sey- 
mour, Lord Duncannon, and Mr. Labouchere, 
proposed that any letter not exceeding half an 
ounce should be conveyed free within the me- 
tropolis, and the district to which the town and 
country deliveries extend, if inclosed in an 
envelope bearing a penny stamp. 

The chancellor of the exchequer had the plan 
of a uniform rate of postage embodied in a bill, 
which passed in the session of 1839. This 
act, approved by a majority of one hundred 
and two members, conferred temporarily the 
necessary power on the lords of the treasury. 
On the 12th of November, 1839, their lord- 
ships issued a minute reducing the postage of 
all inland letters to the uniform rate of 4d. 
The country was greatly dissatisfied. It re- 
quired Mr. Hill’s plan ; avd the fourpenny 
rate was in no respect his. The treasury lords 
were at length convinced they had made a 
mistake, and on the 10th of January, 1840, 
another minute was issued, ordering the adop- 
tion of a uniform penny rate. On the 10th of 
August the treasury had its minute confirmed 
by the Statute 3 and 4 Vic. c. 96. A treas- 
sury appointment was given to Mr. Hill, to 
enable him to assist in carrying out the penny 
postage. He only, however, held the appoint- 
ment for about two years, for when the con- 
servative party came into power the originator of 
the penny postage’ lost his situation. Mr. Hill 
entreated to be allowed to remain at any sacri- 
fice to himself, but Sir R. Peel was obdurate. 

. Mr Hill’s popularity increased with his dis- 
missal. A public subscription was opened for 
him throughout the country, as an expression 
of national gratitude, which amounted to ever 
£13,000. On the restoration of the whigs to 
power, in 1846, he was placed is St. Martin’s- 


le-Grand as secretary to the postmaster. general. 
In 1854, on Colonel Maberly’s removal to the 
audit-office he was named secretary to the post- 
office under the late Lord Canning—the high- 
est appointment in the department. In ‘1860, 
the secretary of the post-office was made a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. During the 
autumn of 1863 his health began to fail him, 
and in March of the present year he resigned 
his situation. The executive government 
showed a just and liberal sense of Sir Rowland 
Hill’s merits. By a treasury minute of the 
11th of March, 1864, advantage was taken by 
the government of the special clause in the Su- 
perannuation Act relating to extraordinary ser- 
vices, to grant him a pension of three times 
the usual retiring allowance. This was not 
merely a just but a generous act, and the lan- 
guage in which the resolution was couched was 
not official, nor solemnly and decorously dull, 
as is usual on such oceasions, but encomiastic 
in the highest degree. Sir Rowland Hill was 
pronounced not merely a meritorious public 
servant, but “‘a benefactor of his race.” We 
do not say this eulogistic epithet was not de- 
served, for we think it was well merited; but 
we may be permitted to remark, that Sir Row- 
land Hill has lived in a felicitous time, thus 
promptly to find his merits officially recognized 
on retiring from his labors. 
(To be continued.) 


THE NATURALIST. 
From “ Glaucus,” by Charles Kingsley. 

The perfect naturalist should have in him the 
very essence of true chivalry, namely, self-de- 
votion ; the desire to advance, not himself and 
his own fame or wealth, but knowledge and 
mankind. He should have this great virtue ; 
and in spite of many short-comings, (for what 
mao is there who liveth and sinneth not?) 
naturalists as a class have it, to a degree which 
makes them stand out most honorably in the 
midst of a self-seeking and mammonite genera- 
tion, inclined to value everything by its money 
price, its private utility.. The spirit which gives 
freely, because it knows that it has received 
freely ; which communicates knowledge without 
hope of reward, without jealousy and mean 
rivalry, to fellow-students and to the world; 
which is content to delve and toil comparatively 
unknown, that from its obscure and and seem- 
ingly worthless results others may derive plea- 
sure, and even build up great fortunes, and 
change the very face of cities and lands, by the 
practical use of some stray talisman which the 
poor student has invented in his laboratory ;— 
this is the spirit which is abroad among our 
scientific nen, to a greater degree than it ever 
has been among any body of men, for many a 
century past; and might well be copied by those 
who profess deeper purposes, and a more exalted 
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calling, than the discovery of a new zodphyte, | too well ; and often shut their eyes in very des- 


or the classification of a moorland crag. 

And it is these qualities, however imperfectly 
they may be realized in any individual instance, 
whick mvke our scientific men, as a class, the 
wholesomest and pleasantest of companions 
abroad, and at home the most blameless, simple, 
and cheerful, in all domestic relations. 

I have been sketching an ideal: but one 
which I seriously recommend to the considera- 
tion ofll parents ; for, though it be impossible 
and absurd to wish that every young man should 
grow up a naturalist by profession, yet this age 
offers no more wholesome ‘training, both moral 
and intellectual, than that which is given by 
instilling into the young an early taste for out- 
door physical science. The education of our 
children is now more than ever a puzzling prob- 
lem, if by education we mean the development 


pair to evils which they know not how to cure. 
A frightful majority of our middle-class young 
men are growing up effeminate, empty of all 
knowledge but what tends directly to the mak- 
ing of a fortune; or rather, to speak correctly, 
to the keeping up the fortunes which their 
fathers have made for them ; while of the mi- 
nority, who are indeed thinkers and readers, 
how many women as well as men have we seen 
wearying their souls with study undirected, 
often misdirected; craving to learn, yet not 
knowing how or what to learn ; cultivating, with 
unwholesome energy, the head at the expense 
of the body and the heart; catching up with 
the most capricious self-will one mania after an- 
other, and tossing it away again for some new 
phantom ; gorging the memory with facts which 
no ove has taught them to arrange, and the 


of the whole humanity, not merely of some | reason with problems which they have no meth- 


arbitrarily chosen part of it. How to feed the 
imagination with wholesome food, and teach it 
to despise French novels, and that sugared 
slough of sentimental poetry, in comparison with 


| od for solving; till they fret themselves into a 
chronic fever of the brain, which too often urges 


, them on to plunge, as it were to cool the inward 
fire, into the ever-restless sea of doubt and dis- 


which the old fairy-tales and ballads were man- belief. It isasad picture. There are many 
ful and rational; how to counteract the ten- | who may read these pages whose hearts will tell 


dency to shallow and conceited sciolism, engen- 
dered by hearing popular lectures on all manner 
of subjects, which can only be really learnt by 
stern methodic study ; how to give habits of 
enterprise, patience, accurate observation, which 
the counting-house or the library will never be- 
stow; above all, how to develop the physical 
powers, without engendering brutality and 
coarseness,—are questions becoming daily more 
and more puzzling, while they need daily more 
and more to be solved, in an age of enterprise, 
travel, and emigration, like the present. For 
the truth must be told, that the great majority 
of men who are now distinguished by commer- 


cial‘success have had a training the directly 


opposite to that which they are giving to their 


sons. They are for the most part men who, 


have migrated from the country to the town, 
and had in their youth all the advantages of a 
sturdy and manful hill-side or sea-side training; 
men whose bodies were developed, and their 
lungs fed on pure breezes, long before they 
brought to work in the city the bodily and men- 
tal strength which they had gained by loch and 
moor. But it is not sowith their sons. Their 
business habits are learnt in the counting-house ; 
a good school, doubtless, as far as it goes: but 
one which will expand none but the lowest in- 
tellectual faculties ; which will make them ac- 
curate accountants, shrewd computers and com- 
petitors, but never the originators of daring 
schemes, men able and willing to go forth to re- 
plenish the earth andsubdue it. And in the hours 
of relaxation, how much of their time is thrown 
away, for want of anything better, on frivolity, 
not to say on secret profligacy, parents know 


| them that it isa true one. What is wanted in 
these cases is a methodic and scientific habit of 
mind ; and a class of objects on which to exer- 
cise that habit, which will fever neither the 
speculative intellect nor the moral sense; and 
those, physical science will give, as nothing else 
can give it. Z 
| Tue Borrom or Tue Sea.—Our investiga- 
tions go to show that the roaring waves and the 
‘mightiest billows of the ocean repose not upon 
hard and troubled beds, but upon cushions of 


' still water ; that everywhere at the bottom of 


, the deep seathe solid ribs of the earth are 
protected, as with a garment, from the abrading 
action of its currents; that the cradle of, its 
restless waves is lined by a stratum of water at 
rest, or so nearly at rest, that it can neither 
wear nor move the lightest bit of drift that 
once lodges there. The uniform appearance 
of these microscopic shells, and the most total 
absence among them of any sediment from the 
sea or foreign matter, suggests most forcibly 
the idea of perfect repose at the bottom of the 
deep sea. Some of the specimens are as pure 
and as free from sea sand as the fresh-fallen 
snow flake is from the dust of the earth. 
Indeed, these soundings almost prove that the 
sea, like the snow-cloud with its flakes in a 
calm, is always letting fall upon its bed showers 
of these minute shells; and we may readily 
imagine that the wrecks which strew its bottom 
are in the process of ages hidden under this 
fleecy covering, presenting the rounded ap- 
pearance which is seen over the body of the 
traveller who has perished in the snow storm. 
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The ocean, especially within and near the 
tropics, swarms with life. The remains of its 
myriads of moving things are conveyed by 
currents, and scattered and lodged in the 
course of time all over its bottom. This pro- 
cess, continued for ages, has covered the depths 
of the ocean as with a mantle, consisting of 
organisms as delicate as hoar frost and as light 
in the water as down in the air.— All the Year 
Round. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
E. H. W. 

The grave that lately closed over Elizabeth 
H. Whittier, sister of the poet, revives in all 
who knew the inmates of their sequestered cot- 
tage in Amesbury by the Merrimack a half-sa- 
cred impression of the beauty of her life, the 
Christian heroism of her spirit, and the rare fine- 
ness of her intellectual gifts. Brother and sister, 
both sufferers during many years of ill-health, 
have long watched affectionately over each other, 
until now one watches alone. “ But I pray to 
be preserved,” says the survivor, in a private 
letter, “‘ from selfish sorrow and repining; for I 
know it is all in mercy that she has been called 
away into rest and peace.” ; 

Favored by nature with no small portion of 
those poetic powers lavished in such abundant 
measure upon her brother, she wrote but few 
pieces, though these are enough to show that 
she bore in her bosom the genuine fire that k‘n- 
dies human hearts. Such poems as her “ Dr. 
Kane in Cuba” and.“ Lady Franklin” —origin- 
ally published in The Independant—show what 
she might have done had she cherished any 
ambition for literary reputation. 

She loved home, quiet, and all beautiful 
things—enjoying, as well as suffering, from her 
delicately sensitive temperament. No one ever 
had warmer friends. She esteemed every one 
better than herself; and, while full of charity 
for others, she was inexorable as to what she 
regarded as her own short-comings. Since the 
death of the mother of these rare children, the 
daughter had little inclination to go abroad, and 
rarely left home except on some errand of char- 
ity or kindness. All the strength of her last 
days was expended in efforts to relieve the sick 
and wounded soldiers and the needy freedmen. 

As our readers have in times past seen in 
these columns several of her best-known poems, 
we give here, as specimens of her style, a piece 
less current : 

THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 
Close beside the meeting waters 
Long I stood as in a dream, 
Watching how thé little river 
Fell into the broader stream. 
Calm and still the mingled current 
Glided to the waiting sea ; 
On its breast serenely pictured 
Floating cloud and skirting tree. 





And I thought, “Oh, human spirit! 
Strong and deep and pure and blest, 
Let the stream of my existence 
Blend with thine, and find its rest!” 


I could die as dies the river 
In that current deep and wide ; 
I would live as live its waters, 
Flashing from a stronger tide ! 
—AIndependent. 
assisting 


WORTH KNOWING. 


In household economy a great mistake is often 
made in the oversight of the fact, that the same 
number of measure or weight of the same article 
does not always give the same amount of yield 
or putriment. 

In every three tons of coal, stove, range, or 
grate, passing yourdoor from different yards, and 
to the casual observer all looking exactly alike, 
there is a difference in their heat producing 
value up toas high as one-half. Some coals 
clinker badly, others contain a great many thin 
flat pieces, but when put in the fire turn white; 
coal dealers call this ‘‘ bone” as it has some- 
thing of the color of burnt bone, it has no coal 
in it, and isa clearloss. Good coal will not 
have three pieces of “bone” in a whole day’s 
burning ; sometimes the grate is half full of these 
white pieces by bed-time. 

Eggs are of different sizes. In any basket of 
eggs, the twelve largest and smallggt will make 
a difference of perhaps one-third or more. 

When we purchase apples by the bushel we 
get about the same number of pounds whether 
they be large or small, and so with potatoes, but 
there is more nourishment in the Mercer than 
in the Cusco variety, yet it is to the interest of 
the farmer to cultivate the “‘ Cusco,” even if he 
sold them at half price, because planting each 
variety in the same soil one acre will yield 
ninety one bushels of the Jersey Mercer, while 
two hundred and forty bushels of the Cusco 
potato was the product of the adjoining acre, 
tilled in the same manner, as reported by Mr. 
Williams at the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Tostitute in New York City. 

A piece of “roast beef” inthe process of 
cooking, loses fifteen per cent.; if boiled it 
loses only eleven percent. Ifa leg of mutton 
is roasted it loses twenty-five per cent, but only 
ten per cent. if boiled. So that if you want a 
“roast” for dinner, beef is cheaper iin mutton 
at the same price per pound, although mutton 
is four per cent. more nutritious than beef. 

Woop.—Very few persons are aware of the 
wide difference between the amount of’ heat 
yielded by the different qualities of wood, and 
as wood is sold by measurement, while its value 
for giving out warmth is determined by its 
weight, each kind being equally seasoned and 
dry, it is well to be posted as to these points. 

One cord of dry bickory wood will keep up a 
certain amount of heat for one hundred days, 
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while a cord of pitch pine will Jast only thirty- ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
five days, and a cord of white oak ninety-one | and ant estan, puke ‘ond gilt 1 ordered; also Olt Cloth sad 
days,» ton of Lehigh coal will last ninety-one 


Workaoon sont to any pert ofthe country, at cep reioe. 
7 o nt to an x 

days. ‘Charcoal is charcoal,” all kinds are Gasom F Baupesstow &80n. 
alike as to color, but a ton of pine charcoal lasts 


ERSTON & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philede. 
seventy-five days, maple a hundred and fourteen 
days, oak one hundred and sixty-six. In the 
light of these statements families may save a 


good many dollars every year.—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 






















10th mo. 1.—12t. 1217. 





. & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St. 
have on hand a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in good style and at moderate 


Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothi: 
10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1865. - 








JUDGE NOT BY APPEARANCES.—An old man 
named Guyot, lived and died in the town of 
Marseilles in France. He amassed a large for - 
tune by the most laborious industry, and by 
habits of the severest abstinence and privation. 
His neighbors considered him a miser, and 
thought he was hoarding up money from mean 
and avaricious motives. The populace, when- 
ever he appeared, pursued him with hooting and 
execrations, and the boys sometimes threw 
stones at him. At length he died, and in his 
will were found the following words :—‘‘ Having 
observed from my infancy that the poor of Mar- 
seilles are ill-supplied with water,“which they 
can only purchase at a great price, I have cheer- 
fully labored the whole of my life to procure 
for them this great blessing, and I direct that 
the whole of my: property be laid out in build- 
ing an aqueduct for their use.” This was ac- 
cordingly &®he.—Late Paper. 


ANTED.—By & young woman, a situation in a primary or 
family —_ or a3 an assistant teacher in a large school. 


A C. Ciament, Paulsboro, N. J. 
108—St. p.f1022” : , 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHooL ror 

Gris. This institution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTSR TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces ali the branches of a complete Bn- 
glish, Classical and sfathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particalars, see Circular, 
which may be hud on application te the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. 0., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 

Isnazt J. GRABAME, 


Jang P. GRAHAME, 
827—6 mos. Prinel, 





RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This School is 
located in the Boyough of Bristol, Pa., on the Delaware River, 
twenty miles above Philadelphia. 

The situation is pleasant and healthful, and unsurpassed in con- 
Venience of access, having uent communication with Philadel. 
phia by steamboat, and with city and New York by railroad. 

The course of instruction comprises the usual branches of a 

English education, together with Latin, French, Drawing, 
&c. For circulars address Ruth ANNA PEIKCE, 
8 mo. 27—+t. f. o. Briswl, Bucks Oo., Pa. 





A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Association for the 
aid and elevation of the Freedmen, will be held at 
Race Street Meeting House on Fourth-day evening, 
2d of 11th mo., at 7} o’clock. All Friends and others 
interested are invited. 

Samvet’H. Gartiey, 
Anne SHOEMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr aNp Meat.—The Flour market is dull, and 
there is little demand except for the supply of the 
home trade. The quotations rule at $9 50@10 00 per 
barrel for superfine, $10 25@10 50 for extra, $11 00@ 
} 1 25 for extra family, and $12 00@12 25 for fancy lots. 
Bye Flour and Corn Meal are quiet and unchanged. 

Geain.—The demand for wheat has fallen off. 
Sales of Red at $2 30@2 35 for Pennsylvania ; White 
is held at $2 40@2 60 per bushel. Rye sold at $1 60. 
Oorn is scarce. Yellow sold at $1 64. Oats were 
ateady at 86 cents. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 


the following prices; six lines or leas (this size type) a square: 
One insertion, ++ «-++e+ceereeerees eeeeeecees 60 cts. 





ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josep SHORTLEDGE, or AUGUS- 


tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 


t Clerks. 8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 





M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. , 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will re-opett 
on the 5th of 9th month, 1864, This institution is locatea at 
Coatesville, on the Pennsylvania Central K. K., 38 miles from 
Philadelphia, and 68 from Harrisburg. Number of pupils lust 
year, 123. For Catalogues address, 
JonataaN K, Tayior, Principal, 


pal, 
: Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
8th mo. 13,—3m. npf 1029 ens. 








FF SALE, at Clarksboro’, Gloucester county, New Jersey, 


Desi Be Far, containing 80 acres; with mea.iow, 
ete cere Tons stream of water, timber, good ete, situated on the Bas 
re r additional nsertion econo eee ee eeeee le m an rT ter t yr 
= —_ or every additional line or part thereof----.- 10 cts, ee ae cer ase tet ae 


particulars e..quire of WM. Hares, “Cedar Lawn Farm,” meer 


the premises, or ‘('H0Mags P. MARSHALL, Trenton, N. J. 
9th mo. 24, 1864.—tf, P 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 


KS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 





Com! ‘ 11 VOIG.)- «+ eececcescececeseeeeeessessceesscecess $7.50 ELLWOOD ZELL.& CO. Booksellers and 
I Jenn or: ° cooooes 180 = tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and Zouth Sixth Street, 
Conversations, &c, of Thomas pene tanesncresestentn 9] Philadelphia. Also, Mamufacturers of Photograph Albums, and 
Journal and works of John Woolman, ly collated Publishers of Friends’ Books, ané. Foulke’s Almanac. 

and p by John Comlg @00060ceene0 Jecnccceccocee - 100 8d mo. 12, 1864. tf. ; 
Hugh J ge’s Journal. «+e eeseecccceee seen eeeececees eee 70 


Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- 2 
Cuaries Comiy, Byberry, Pa. 
or, Exmor Comty, No. 131, 
mo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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